Warts N’AIl 


The Volkswagen bus was parked in NYC’s East Village with care 

in the hope that Allen Ginsberg 

soon would be there. 

Our father, Eugene Brooks, walked into the tenement and disappeared, to 
help Allen with last-minute preparations for departing the city. We were 
leaving for Mexico, August 1968. 

The five children and Mother waited in the bus for maybe an hour before 
uncle Allen and father-Eugene appeared with luggage. We were off to the 
highway. 


The Volkswagen van pulled away from the curb, rolling to highway 95. We 
headed south-southwest, by the Ancient Mariner’s compass. Eugene and 
Allen talking almost continuously—they might not have had a chance such as 
that to catch up on things in decades. 

Dad drove the bus, and Allen sat just back of the driver’s seat, leaning to get 
near Dad’s ear: Dad was deaf in one ear from a childhood virus or somesuch. 
The conversations became quite animated; “insane Gene, insane!” Allen was 
referring to current events...which were indeed becoming insane in August 
‘68. The Democratic National Convention was riotous due mainly to the 
Vietnam War. “Insane, Gene, insane!”, over ‘n over, Crimson and Clover. 


3. Mexico, Continued 


The ride south was uneventful—don’t remember a thing about it until we got 
to Alabama, Arkansas, or Texas. But starting in one of those Deep South 
states, we came across bugs: insects splattering the windshield of the van so 
thickly it was rather difficult to see outside. But Dad could still drive. In one 
motel room, the mosquitoes were so prevalent that brother Peter and |, who 
shared a room that night, had to put the blankets tight over us to all night 
keep from being bitten. We were being educated to the fact that not all of 
America was like the North or upper South. 

Once or twice Peter and | shared a room with Allen, and he gave us a kindly 
lecture on smoking; something he did heavily at the time. He spit out a glob 
of yellow stuff to illustrate his little talk—but it seemed innocuous compared 
to the windshield bug juice. 


4. Into Mexico 


When the bus arrived at the border, Allen was taken away by the authorities 
to have his hair and beard trimmed. Long hair and long beards were not yet 
accepted by the chiefs of Mexico. When he reappeared, he was smiling; now 
we could enter the country. 

The rest of the Mexican trip went smoothly: visits to a pyramid in Yucatan; 
several days in Mexico City. The only shocking event I recall was ata 
checkpoint somewhere when a Mexican child reached in a window if our van 
and grabbed a stick of margarine—wolfing it down as if it were a candy bar. 
No one said anything about it. Then he ran away. 

The rest of the voyage went so smoothly that | remember nothing much 
about it; nothing at all about returning to NY. Except watching twenty or so 
long-haired youths departing from a large bus somewhere in America. It was 
‘68: long haired youths had already become a fixture in the US. Allen 
murmured, “All those beautiful people.” 


5. Allen’s New Apartment 


Skipping ahead six years after the Mexican voyage, in 1974 | became 
acquainted with Allen. | was eighteen and ready to learn about NYC. Up until 
then, had only seen Allen sporadically—in ‘74, | visited his new apartment at 
437 east 12th street; between avenues A and B. It was to be his home for 
well-nigh the rest of his life. Twenty-two years he spent living on 12th street, 
half of his adult life. 

Allen had begun mellowing out around that time, whilst | was entering into a 
feckless and excitable adulthood. 

Allen was becoming a bodhisattva...he had finally found himself. And his new 
apartment was his base of bodi-operations. His origins were in Paterson; he 
travelled very frequently; Boulder Colorado was his home-away-from-home; 
Cherry Valley was a place he went to in communing Thoreau-like with 
nature. But 12th street was his Home. His apartment there was close to the 
heart of the East Village (Lower East Side) but not too close. An entire side of 
the block he lived on 


6. Between Avenues A and B 


Turned 18 at the right time to visit 12th street, because Allen and Peter moved in 
there just then. It looked very Buddhist, newly whitewashed, with a window in the 
back looking out to an overgrown garden. Years later someone suggested he take a 


photograph of it... after all, he took pictures of everything else. He began taking 
photos of the garden. There was a tiny guest room next to the garden-window; next 
to the guest room was the office where Bob Rosenthal presided as Secretary 
General. The apartment was small enough so that it was never cold and the 
windows kept the entire pad fairly cool in summer. Allen’s room was about the same 
size as the office; and like the office, it also faced 12th street and the huge church. 
A cathedral, in size. Its bell tolled frequently (but not for Thee.) The kitchen was the 
center of the pad, for the many Hungry Freaks, Daddy. It was by far the largest 
room, a place for thousands of literary discussions, politics and the latest gossip. 
First time | ever saw the place, Allen wasn’t there, but Peter was there, very happy 
—it was Home. 


7. Into the Soup 


Visited Allen with increasing frequently the next year and a half. | was totally 
clueless, and Father-Dad was no help; a woman across the street from our 
family’s Long Island house said “you're like your father, he’s a dreamer.” 
Our Dad treated our Mom poorly, and the house was in a state of near-chaos. 
Since the age of 13, being a dreamer, | had wanted to live in the Midwest, 
after reading books about the Midwest such as ‘The ‘Wizard of Oz’, 
‘Huckleberry Finn’, ‘Tom Sawyer’, and ‘Cave of Danger’—concerning a High 
Schooler obsessed with discovering a cave in Missouri. 

But naive and knowing nothing about the Heartland, opted instead to, at the 
end of ‘75, move to Manhattan. Had enough experience in NYC to begin to 
tackle it—surely it was less foreboding than a Kansas twister, rafting on the 
Mississippi, or a cave of danger. Was homeless for two months, beginning an 
education concerning what passes for the Real world, and then moved into 
Bleecker Publishing: the Yipster Times collective, which was even more in a 
state of near-chaos as the house on Long Island. 

Showed up, luckily, on Yipster Times periodical mailing-day and the staff put 
me to work as the ‘house retard’. Bleecker was about a mile and a half from 
Allen and Peter’s apartment, visiting them was a cinch, it was an historic 
walk past the building where Abe Lincoln had given a big speech and also 
where the Hell’s Angels resided... an area between the Bowery and the East 
Village. 

Allen and Pete had been living on 12th street for close to two years by the 
time | was a Yippie house- ‘tard. There was a good feeling at Allen’s pad; the 
burgeoning Bicentennial mood was somewhat lightening up the city’s mood 
as Springtime blossomed—and the two had fully settled into Home & Office 
there. 


8. Al and Pete 


Allen and Peter at the time we're getting along fairly well; between fair-good 
perhaps. Allen did say to me, though, “[Peter and I] have said things to each 
other that we never thought we would!” 

But in ‘76 they probably got along as well as the majority of married couples 
—the difference (for that era) being that they were a ‘gay’ couple, or, more 
accurately bi. | visited 12th street a great deal in ‘76, and didn’t witness 
much discord between Allen and Peter. One afternoon, Pete’s brother Julius 
and | were cleaning up for Pete, and Allen teased him, “you’ve got those two 
inmates working for you.” 

Peter shot back, “you take care of your business and l'Il take care of mine.” 
But it was half-friendly banter. Most of the time, during that year, they got 
along just so. One day while Allen was at the kitchen table writing, Peter 
walked up to me in the hallway with a big smile on his face, “Allen is genius!” 
he exclaimed. Peter had real talent as a poet, however he wasn’t as 
ambitious. Their excursions to fabled Boulder Colorado (and elsewhere) 
appeared to rejuvenate their marriage; and it was a marriage in all but 
name. 

By ‘76, the meaning of marriage had changed anyway. Uptown | had 
bumped into a friend of a friend of Bob Dylan’s father, Abe. The guy 
mentioned Abe had a girlfriend, and | asked “isn’t he married?” 

“Hey, nobody is married anymore!”, was the reply. 

Allen and Pete had so thoroughly settled into 12th street that routines had 
become almost strict. There was always a New York Times sitting on the 
kitchen table, and well-read, too, except the Sports Section; though Pete 
may have skimmed through it now and then. Pete was athletic; there was a 
heavy bar securely fitted into the narrow hallway walls leading to the door to 
the outside of the apartment. Pete did chin-ups on the bar. The two had 
Buddhist rituals they kept up with. Meditation, chanting, prostrations, 
sometimes a sing-along with Allen playing harmonium. 


9. The Soup 


By the spring | was totally immersed in the East-Village/Bowery Soup. Having 
watched the Bowery Boys-Dead End kids series of films a decade before, it 
was nearly deja vu. | practiced Leo Gorcey’s malapropisms: “thank you, 
you're very mercenary [instead of merciful]” and “peccadillo” in place of 
particular. All the sights of the East-Village-Bowery-West Village axis were 
exciting. Washington Square Park was at the center of the Axis, with an arch 
like the one in Paris. It was Romantic & romantic. 

All the same, | gradually became extremely paranoid. The area was a 
congested slum, not one bit similar to Huck Finn and Tom smoking tobacco 
on a sandbar-island idyll. | smoked marijuana all the time, but such wasn’t 
the main cause of the paranoia—it was the sensation of being a sardine ina 


can. One fresh-faced guy from Wisconsin yelled “concentrated people!” That 
summed it up in two words. 

Allen did everything he could do to help, and merely shuttling from the 
Yippies to Allen and Pete’s pad alleviated a tad of the ever-growing paranoia. 
Being at the Yippies also erased any boredom; one day Jerry Rubin called the 
Yippies to promote his new book ‘Growing Up (At 37)’. Thirty seven seemed 
ancient. Kunstler, THE radical lawyer, came to visit. 

Living with the Yippies was tantamount to a 24 hour children’s circus. One 
yippie said he was so glad he’d changed his diet—then he threw up. And 
guess who cleaned up the glop? Well, | had nothing else to do except read 
and get high; and the probable reason the Yippies let me stay so long was 
basically because of Allen. Only on periodical mailing days was the work very 
hectic. The underground comics were an education unto themselves, 
transporting a stoned freak out of the Bowery into a world of deformed & 
depraved degenerates who made the Yippies seem as Ozzie and Harriet’s 
family. Somehow it all fit into the zeitgeist of the looming Bicentennial. Elton 
John’s ‘Philadelphia Freedom’ playing from the radio. ‘Skyrockets in flight, 
afternoon delight’. ABBA. 

Late in the summer, Gordon Lightfoot’s ‘Edmund Fitzgerald’, wafted from the 
radio hundreds of times. I’d tune to station and there it was. About—of all 
things—sailors in the Midwest. It brought back memories of Huck Finn and 
Tom. Slowly my mind was turning westward. 


10. The Soup Gets Thicker 


Allen had taste in music, although he knew as little of music as | knew of 
literature. At that time he played such as ‘Symphonie Fantastique’; ‘The City 
of Mahagony’. Robert Johnson. Much Blues and Folk. | sang ‘Parchman Farm’ 
to him once; he yelled “why don’t you DO something with it!” He was never 
shy. 

But to Do music meant touring around the country to entertain barflies. Plus, 
you could listen to a 16 year old in a guitar shop performing like a pro. The 
odds of making it in music were about that of making it as an actor in 
Hollywood, who slept in his car. 

Thus it came down to how the rewards of being a roving musician—whose 
prime purpose in life is to entertain drunks—were pills, weed, and gallons of 
alcohol. 

As with the Yippies, the best thing at 12th street for me was artwork. Don’t 
remember underground comix at Allen and Pete’s, yet there were books of 
Printer W. Blake’s and so forth. Would get high and pore over Blake’s figures 
at the gates of Hell; ‘Glad Day’; pastoral scenes. Lambs—tons as of lambs. 
The passion of Christ. Looking at lamb etchings while stoned galvanized me 
to raid the icebox for the flesh of a dear critter crucified for the sins, and 


appetite, of humanity. Becoming a vegetarian was easy: we’d have a 
vegetarian dinner once a month or so. 

Bacon for breakfast. 

As Springtime went on, the Soup of Downtown NYC got thicker. It was all 
fresh to me. Morning in NYC. Allen and Pete seemed happier, with a summer 
in Boulder approaching. We visited Paterson together only once. Louis was 
dying. He had been a punster extraordinaire; two years previously, he’d said 
“in 1975, | hope I’m alive. 

In 1976 I'll be crossing the river Styx.” 

And such is exactly what happened. 

“Is life worth living? It depends on [who is] the Liver”, his favorite pun went; 
now he was dying of liver cancer. Seeing him slowly dying one sunny New 
Jersey day ratcheted my paranoia one step higher, but Pete and Allen took it 
in stride—they’d seen it all before. 


“Strange now, to think of you, 
gone without corsets and eyes 
While | walk...” 


Yes, the pavements of—where else? 
Greenwich Village. 


11. The Bi Centenial 


Spring has had a habit of turning into Summer, even in 1976. The year had 
been a dream, and now the 200th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence was upon us. Ships were sailing into NYC 
harbors to commemorate the anniversary. ‘Philadelphia Freedom’ was on the 
radio. 

The Starland Band was singing 

“skyrockets in flight, afternoon de-light” on TV. 

And, naturally, ABBA. After all, they were SVEDISH. 


Am going to spare you any description of sexual activities that Spring and 
Summer; but it had become like shaking hands. Reminded me of the film 
‘The Graduate’, when Mr. Robinson visits Ben in (where else?) Berkeley 
California. “It was just like shaking hands,” said Ben. Mr. Robinson leaves 
Ben’s apartment, his goodbye being: 

“you'll pardon me if | don’t shake hands.” 

As the friend-of-a-friend of Abe Zimmerman had admonished, “Hey, nobody 
is married anymore!” 

Going into a shidoo about sex in the ‘70s is like discussing wallpaper at 
Versailles Palaces. The Summer of ‘76 was hot and sticky enough to begin 
with. Allen and Peter were in Boulder and points elsewhere, so | little of 
them; so | spent more time in the West Village. 


One day | met someone in the Native American Church. You only had to buy 
a card and you were instantly a member of the Church—which sold peyote. 
The card wouldn’t prevent a member from being arrested for Possession, but 
if you got William Kunstler to defend you in court, you might get off the 
hook. 

The colors at the Yippies became brighter and brighter. The ceiling seemed 
to stretch higher. The peyote burned in my stomach. Mind expanding and 
stomach churning. | saw God! No, after things came into focus, God morphed 
into Kunstler, coming into the room for a legal powwow. 


12. Summer End. Winter Come She Will 


The peyote visions were mostly western-themed. Native Americans, plains, 
mountains, plants...especially peyote plants. Everything began to turn into 
an arrow pointing Out West where seldom is heard a discouraging word and 
the deer and the antelope play. A Cave of Danger, where Tom and Becky 
encountered “Injun” Joe. 

The Summer cooled off into September, and the idyll began to wane, the 
peyote red green and brown colors grew dimmer. In October, | decided to 
spend the winter in a warm climate; first choosing Cuba. 

(“Cuba??, exclaimed Linda Gelb, queen of the Yippies.) But it was absolute 
fantasy, that is, perhaps one could find a way to enter into Cuba, however 
getting out might be a real problem. 

Everything was becoming an “Indian’s” arrow aimed towards California. 

Late October, my right-hand’s thumb pointed west on an interstate highway, 
hitchhiking towards the ultimate destination, Berkeley. Now, seeing as how 
this is a narrative concerning 12th street, East Village NYC, am not going into 
a description of the Hippy-Dippy half year in the West. Mostly getting high 
and meeting certifiably insane people in Berkeley. One fellow thought he was 
Barbara Eden; another guy marched around in combat boots—they called 
him ‘Napoleon’. 

In March of ‘77, Allen sent a letter to me and Peter Brooks (who was named 
after an ancestor named Pinkus—not Peter Orlovsky); Peter Brooks had been 
told | was staying at a California Commune; yet it was a Reverend Moon 
camp in Mendocino county. 

In the letter Allen sent us, he stated that if we traveled to Boulder, we could 
stay with him. 

We thought nothing of it at the time, we were used to California by then, but 
we did save the letter. 

One day | got punched in the head for interfering with a fight between two 
hippy-dips; | told Peter Brooks that we ought to go to Boulder, and he finally 
decided that leaving Berkeley might be a good idea, leaving might save us 
both from possibly being punched in the head. 

On to the highway, Off to Boulder. We arrived three days later and moved in 
with Allen at the Boulderado Hotel. Seemed like a long time we were at the 


Hotel, but looking back, turns out it was only three weeks; even though there 
was a great deal of activity, it was inconsequential after the pure insanity of 
Berkeley. 


13. Back to the Bowery 


Peter Brooks stayed in Boulder, to hang out with Gregory Corso; | hitchhiked 
(you could still hitchhike then without someone such as Gacy burying you in 
his crawlspace) back to NYC. 

| still had a job, as it were: the housetard at Bleecker Publishing. Allen had 
already returned to NYC, as well, his apartment hadn’t changed at all since 
the year before...it would stay the same for twenty years. 

Harry Smith was there, a savant who I'd visited at the Chelsea Hotel, north of 
Greenwich Village; Bob Dylan had stayed at the hotel a decade before, thus 
it was a place to be. 

Allen’s apartment was just as pleasant as the Chelsea, and Harry stayed over 
sometimes. He liked milk a lot, and once he recorded me playing piano. 
That’s all | remember about him, because | didn’t visit Allen as much that 
Spring & Summer as | had a year before. Son of Sam was stalking the streets 
of the metro area, | hunkered down in the Yippie basement, waiting for Sam 
to be caught. 

Unfortunately, crime was inching upward in NY, so | decided not to venture 
out on a daily basis, as was the habit the year before. Now that I was 21, 
time felt like it was speeding up—the year went quickly and uneventfully. No 
more skyrockets in flight. 

The Punk Scene was going full force by then. Captain and Tennille were 
replaced by Johnny Rotten and Sid Vicious, a drastic change for hippies to 
take onboard. It was quite a switch from ABBA’s “Dancing Queen” to, 

“God save the Queen, 

her fascist regime.” 

Allen could relate to the Punks, though: Greg Corso had presaged the Punks 
by decades; and there was William S. Burroughs, who was Punk albeit 
transcended Punk. 

Saw Burroughs at 12th street only once; he was relaxed, maybe the 
apartment had a soothing effect what with the church across the street. Too 
bad Kerouac wasn’t there—but Greg Corso was. One day when only Corso 
and | were at the 12th street pad, Gregory attempted to pull the cork out of a 
bottle of wine, only succeeding with the top half of the cork. So he broke the 
neck of the bottle, poured the wine into a glass and drank it all right away. 


14. New Punk City 


Punk), ‘The Dead Kennedys’:: 
a Slew of “artists”, or anti-artists; a stew of nasty-escapism. 


Allen wrote a poem—“murder me in the gutter with orgasms” was one line— 
about the Punks, and eventually was involved with The Clash. 

My paranoia by then matched the Punk zeitgeist, however, it was bearable. 
Hard to explain but, since the CBGB neighborhood was Punk, the paranoia 
was both indoors and outdoors, therefor no need to hide; noWHERE to hide. 
As the Yippies were a children’s circus indoors, the Punks were a children’s 
circus outdoors. 

Never saw Allen play Punk records on his phonograph. A phonograph aka 
‘record player’, was, for younger readers, a device the listener placed a 
round disc called a ‘record’ onto. A turntable spun the record ‘round, and the 
‘stylus’ scratched into grooves in the record, causing music or spoken words, 
or any sound, to exit the speakers. It was a primitive time; Punk was 
primitive music—that was the whole idea! 

‘New Wave’ was, or is, by my definition a more sophisticated form of Punk; a 
classic exemplar being Devo’s “Whip It Out”. Allen didn’t pay any attention 
to the music of Punk/New Wave, because there wasn’t any music to speak of. 
It was jarring lyrics and attitude. The Rolling Stones had done some 
Punk/New Wave years before, and Allen had listened to the Stones at the 
time. But we never discussed the Stones. We did talk about the Ramones, 
though. 


15. Little Talks 


All our talks took place in the 12th street kitchen, or in Bob Rosenthal’s office 
when Bob had days off. 

We never actually got along all that well; it was more of a case of Opposites 
Attract...Allen was gregarious, | was not. Allen had a natural feel for literature 
but not for music; whereas | knew music but only scratched the surface of 
literature. ‘Jane Eyre’; ‘Maggie’; TS Elliot. Auden. They were about all the 
classics I’d read at the time—besides what was taught at school. 

Allen knew so much about literature he later became a professor at Brooklyn 
College, with only a BA to his name. 

Bob Risenthal kept the place together; he was so level headed he appeared 
to be a square, but only relative to the Beatdom at the pad. Julius Orlovsky 
was there frequently, easy-going and willing to do whatever he was asked. 
A parade of visitors came and vanished into the city. Once a stranger rang 
Allen on the phone, asking to be his friend. 

“I have enough friends!” shouted Allen. 

“Can | come over to visit you?,” 

the fellow asked. 

“No!” 

Well, he did indeed have no shortage of friends. And admirers. Another time 
Allen called a locksmith, to replace an old tumbler. He gave his address, and 
then his name. 


“Allen Ginsberg!,” 

the locksmith yelled. 

“Don’t make a big deal about it,” 

Allen begged. 

“Allen Ginsberg!,” 

the locksmith repeated—then he hurried over to the pad. Yet there were 
detractors. One night Allen did a radio interview, complaining briefly in one 
segment, about the Mafia. A listener called up the show and was put on-air: 
“You have ruined Italian-Jewish relations for the next fifty years.” 

| was nervous about it, but Allen and the two visitors at 12th street laughed it 
off. Allen smiled. 

“You're worried about THAT guy?” 

He wasn’t entirely reassuring. He shook his head as if to say what a wuss; 
afraid of a voice on the airwaves. 


16. Stayin’ Alive 


“Stayin’ Alive,” sang The Bee Gees, in the soundtrack of ‘Saturday Night 
Fever’. The Bicentennial mellowness had long since faded. 


“You can’t be twenty, on Sugar Mountain 
but don’t you know, you're leaving there 
too soon 

You're leaving there Too Soon.” 


Neil Young’s lyrics for ‘Sugar Mountain’; the melody and his perfect delivery 
made feel like traipsing back to Berkeley to escape adulthood, paranoia was 
being replaced by depression so | cut down on drugs, to a minimum; but it 
didn’t aid much. Depression is depression, and the medication back then was 
a non-cure worse than the malady. 

One bright spot was the music at the Yippies, part of ‘Rock Against Racism’ 
and Punk/NewWave. 

New Wavers dressed very spiffily; a part-time resident at the Yippies polished 
his black wing-tipped pointed-toed shoes over ‘n again. Everytime he liked 
something, he repeated, “it’s VERY New Wave.” 

The high point at the Yippies was at the small music shows, one or two 
performers on a tiny stage in the main room. 

One afternoon Jazzman Chick Corea’s manager came to watch a show 
involving a pudgy punk/New Wave singer dancing and twirling his derby hat. 
He sat next to me and said, 

“I’m trying to think of a title for Chick’s new album.” 

After a moment I turned back to the show. 

“Doesn't he look like the Mad Hatter?,” 

| inquired of Chick’s manager 


He stood up and exclaimed “Thank you!”, 

and immediately left the premises. Perhaps someone had told him I was a 
Jazz fanatic and a music nut. It was a New York minute, but a few months 
later, Corea released an album titled ‘The Mad Hatter’. 

Had told Peter Brooks about the scene at the Yippies, however he was very 
family-oriented, and stayed on Long Island, attempting to alleviate the soap 
opera histrionics that Dad unconsciously promoted. It was a little better than 
roaming the streets of Berkeley with the Barbara Eden-Guy and the Marching 
Napoleon of Berzerkeley. Among others. 

Finally, in ‘78, Pete Brooks came to see the Yippies, and he picked precisely 
the right evening, they were having a standing-room only party featuring an 
ear-splitting live Rock show. It was so loud that we immediately ran into the 
basement. | saw some peyote buttons on a discarded brown wooden filing 
cabinet, and Peter wolfed them down. It was the first time he tripped, and he 
declared in the basement he would henceforth live at the Yippies after the 
singer upstairs— 

‘Snake Woman’, gyrating like an acrobat— 

sang “Someone’s in the base-ment.” 

She had seen us running down there. 

Peter Brooks and | used to joke in high-pitched unison voices, 

“back to Berkeley, then to Booneville [the Reverend Moon camp in 
Mendocino] then to Boulder; then to the Yippies; back to Berkeley...” 

But it, overall, was no crazier than Long Island, and camping in Berkeley’s 
Earth People’s Park for a winter had sapped our ambition. | always thought 
that that winter was the beginning and the end of my adulthood. 


17. Routines 


Peter fits in, as one Yip told me. They were tired of my dourness, and called 
me ‘Lurch’. We became the Brooks Brothers. Pete was a family guy and took 
care of some of the children at the Yippies. 

We soon started visiting 12th street (you were wondering when this narrative 
would return there, weren’t you?), and things were improving for the two of 
us: walking the sunny pavements of Greenwich Village; and between the 
Bowery and the East Side, five days a week. 

Unlike years past, Bleecker Publishing was getting claustrophobic, even Pete 
needed time-away. 

Pete had visited 12th street many times in the past, but now he had become 
a resident of ‘The Big Apple’, as NYC was called, and he would live there for 
the remaining four decades of his life. Mostly in the Bronx. 

Allen and Orlovsky (as we called him, to differentiate the Peters) were happy 
to see us, Pete Brooks was as easy-going as Julius Orlovsky. Also, Allen didn’t 
have to tell us to leave when he needed his space, Pete and | knew how 
three’s company, six is a crowd. Bob Rosenthal was often there, and 
frequently one or two others. 


When we stepped out of 12th street, we bros would usually take our time 
returning to Bleecker street. We’d go into record shops and listen to ‘Rat 
Fucker’, a singer whom you wouldn’t want sing at your wedding reception. 
You'd barf up the wedding cake. 

At bookshops, we’d see a shelf with books by—guess who? Allen Ginsberg! 


“Isn’t he that guy with the beard?” we would ask each other. 
“We better not read that stuff, it might mess up our heads.” 
“We might wind up in Californy!” 


Then we’d laugh so hard, we’d have to leave the shop before we disturbed 
the customers. 


18. Routines and More Routines 


Washington Square Park was the sort-of center of the East to West Village 
axis. Pete and I would every two weeks go there when we needed to get 
away from the insanity of Bleecker street. (Someone had even committed 
suicide at the Yippies in ‘77.) 

The Park was a quick walk through an area less grungy than the East 
Village. We spent about half the time with the Yippies, and half the time we 
were out and about. 

Washington Square Park wasn’t madness, people there didn’t want to give 
the cops a reason to roust them. Drummers thumped out soothing rhythms 
much of the time. Only once did Allen visit the park with the Brooks 
Brothers. Naturally, a few Park partiers walked up to him, all beatific 
smiles. Allen didn’t mind at all; no one requested autographs. 

The Brooks brothers had settled into routines, and Allen did, too... he was 
slowing down, relative to his super-hectic earlier life. 

When Pete Brooks and I visited 12th street, there was Allen conferring with 
Bob Rosenthal, reading the ever-present New York Times, writing poetry (of 
course!) and cooking supper. We were vegetarians who liked a bit of meat 
with our dinners. The Brooks brothers would visit later in the day, as things 
were winding down, and Allen could relax from the pressures of being a 
Bard. 

“Twilight in the Manhattoes”, I once intoned slowly, as night moved in on 
12th street. It was a line from Allen’s book ‘Planet News’, if memory serves. 
“Oh, so you read my books” Allen observed. 


“Some of it”, I answered. 
“ “some of it’?” Allen mimicked. 


“Well, there’s a lot of books out there to read,” 


I stated. 


Allen jokingly grimaced. He turned to the other Brooks brother. “What 
about you?” 


“The same. But I liked all of it.” 


19. Round N’Round 


After dinner, Pete B. and | always made our way west on 12th street to the 
Bowery, which was Third Avenue, thence south to Bleecker. At the Yippies, 
Pete would get high and even mellower than he already was. | had stopped 
smoking marywanna, having become too burnt out on it from overuse. 
Nevertheless, once Pete and | visited the Native American Church, to 
purchase some Morning Glory seed extract. One of the devotees at the 
church solemnly read from a xeroxed sheet, something about not always 
being able to commune with ‘The Psychedelic’, as they referred to their 
deity. 


“We can’t always...” 
the devotee solemnly read from the text, 


“but The Serpent can.” 


When we walked out of the church, the Brooks Brothers’ minds were melting; 
we’d stumble to a bookstore, afterwards to a record shop, but soon dash out 
laughing uproariously, when we were outdoors screaming: 


“But The Serpent Can!” 


We loped to Washington Square Park, and immediately changed our minds, 
and wandered aimlessly around the inter-Village area until we were at First 
Avenue and 12th, planning to go to Allen and Orlovsky’s apartment; but we 
changed our minds yet again. If it'd been earlier in the day, Allen might have 
let us hang around, but it was getting dark and our judgment as to what we’d 
do at the pad was lacking. 

Still, we were aware it would have been a Scene of some kind. What would 
we say? 

The gathering dusk was making us nervous—so we floated to Bleecker, 
laughing all the way about, 


‘The SERPENT!’ 


20. Twelfth Street - Oasis 


It’s hard—impossible—to be objective about what is us, and what is being 
caused from outside of us. 

It had seemed that previous years had been mellower living in Manhattan—- 
perhaps not. Maybe being a teenager had made it appear that the Big Apple 
was more peaceful, if that is the word, than it actually was. 

However 12th street pretty much stayed the same—I don’t remember any 
changes to Allen and Orlovsky’s pad, nor the street—meaning only the 12th 
street between First Avenue and Avenue A—at all. Naturally, there were 
undoubtedly changes, but though Bleecker had changed; though the Bowery 
had changed; though both the East & West Villages had changed, 12th street 
was still 12th street as it had been. The apartment was still as it had been. 
The apartment was as Spiritual as any ashram. 

The whitewashed walls, Allen’s harmonium, the incense, the pictures on the 
walls; even the cracks in the walls somehow lent to the Buddhist 
atmosphere. 

Once in awhile Pete B. and | would see Pete Orlovsky flitter around the 
apartment wearing nothing but a woman’s panties or an apron. That too, for 
some reason, conjured a Buddhist image for me. Everything simply fit in with 
the whole ‘70s Buddhist whitewashed, incense-sweetened Thing. 

It sure differed from CBGBs, as night differs from day; as the aroma of 
patchouli oil differs from the aroma of sesame-seed oil. 

CBGBs was only roughly 300 yard from Bleecker Publishing—and had 
become world-famous. 

In a way, it was a return to a special day in childhood. 

In 1966, Allen has shepherded the Brooks family into the same place, then 
called OmFug or something. Or possibly it was always CBGBs, with OmFug 
tacked on to the end of the name. 

The Fugs were playing a gig there, it was the first time I’d ever seen them or 
Beatnik/hippies up close. 

Everyone there looked like Sonny and Cher, many had Beatle boots on their 
feet. Everyone was smiling, with brightly-shining eyes. That they were high 
on drugs was never mentioned by anyone. 

Thanks to my naïveté, they were a vision of a new breed of Sonny and Cher, 
Beatlebooted bright-eyed special-people. Just like on Hollywood Palace! 


21. Briefly Cherry Valley 


Ten years after the Fugs gig, there Pete and | were, living one minute from 
the venue they’d played at. 

Karma? Hopefully. 

The other New York Place was Cherry Valley, Upstate NY. It really had 
nothing to do with 12th street, except for Allen and his People. Once in 


Manhattan, I’d talked for a few minutes with a stranger, a Communist 
organizing a strike. We chatted for a minute about New York State, and | 
mentioned Cherry Valley. He said: 

“That’s where Allen Ginsberg lives, everyone knows that.” 

Actually, he didn’t LIVE there. But it was a part of the Buddhist sesame-seed 
meditation-contemplation Thing on 12th street, at least in my mind. One big 
caveat, though: Cherry Valley was Roughing It. 

If you wanted food on 12th street, you walked down the block. At East Hill 
Farm, you’d have to go ten miles. Or grow the food. Walking down 12th 
street for food took minutes. Growing food at East Hill Farm took months. 
Allen visited Cherry Valley for mysterious reasons. Well, not That mysterious. 
Nostalgia. To pay his rural dues. To justify having purchased the property in 
the first place. Maybe for a vacation: nonetheless, Allen could go anywhere 
he wanted to for a vacation. 

There was fresh air at EHF, true. It was quiet, yes, a good place to write 
poetry, to channel the 

Thoreau Whitman leaves of grass nitty-gritty down to Brown Earth greenness 
of being at One with Nature. 


**There is no deception in the cauliflower** 


One cold winter night at East Hill Farm, Allen, Lucien Carr and | were sitting 
in the living room of EHF, listening to the dogs howling in the wind. 


“Are those wild animals, Allen?” 
“No, Lucien; they’re Blakean lambs of innocence.” 


One local farmer told me, 
“Allen can’t stand” being in Cherry Valley: 
“he can’t wait to leave.” 


After all, 12th street was his Home. 


22. East and West Villages Rhythms 


Peter B. and | walked all over the Lower East Side, Greenwich Village, and 
the environs between the two. Pete had turned 21 in August of ‘78, so it was 
just the right time for him to soak in the place. In the past, he had visited 
there many a day, but now we were both living there full-time, and only 
working part-time, at the Yippies. 

We must have visited every bookstore and record shop, and there was Gem 
Spa (known for its Egg Cream sodas) with many an Underground comix on 


the racks. They were disgusting—and we loved every drawing. They were 
Buddhist only in the definition of a Buddhist hell. 

At bookstores, we'd read poetry by Ferlinghetti, Gary Snyder, and other like- 
minded. We had learned to whisper very softly, but couldn’t help bursting 
out with laughter at some insipid jest—then we’d do a lightning exit to the 
street. We never stopped being the teenagers we had been in Berkeley. 
Numerous jokes concerned Allen. 


“That troublemaker who never shaves.” 
“Doesn't he live in Green Witch Village?” 


“Yeah, let’s not go NEAR that place, we might get cooties. His beard is full of 
them!” 


‘Course, he lived in the East Village. 


Allen was tolerant of our immaturity, as it could have been worse: we might 
have turned into junkies lying in alleyways—and our parents would have 
placed some of the culpability on Allen. We tried not to be cretins when 
visiting Allen...but almost doesn’t count. 

At CBGBs I daydreamed about what it had been like a decade (dozen years) 
before, with the Fugs onstage, and the Sonnys and Chers in the audience. 
Probably only one or two had worn Beatleboots, but in my mind’s eye, they 
all did. 

Pete B. didn’t remember that gig, he’d only been eight at the time, but he 
was fascinated by CBGBs and its Punk antics. It was if Underground comix 
and Punks had merged. 

And maybe they had. 

We wandered around the West Village looking at quaint well-kept buildings, 
brown and dark red, mostly. Some dated to the 18th century. 

| had a copy of ‘The Valachi Papers’; so we could look up the address where 
Vito Genovese had had a man murdered on a rooftop—and afterwards 
Genovese married the poor wretch’s widow. Other morbid addresses in the 
spooky Village were visited as well. It was something out of Poe. 


23. The More Things Change 


We rarely visited Long Island at the time, there was so much to do in 
Manhattan, that we didn’t even want to leave the borough for Brooklyn or 
Queens. 

At the Yippies, we spent an average of a couple of hours a day cleaning up; if 
we’d tried to clean the entire three-floor loft, it would have taken us 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 

The first time | had visited Bleecker, in ‘75, it was similar to a college dorm in 
appearance. Three years later, it was close to being a pigsty. 


Or cat-sty. There were now Siamese cats at Bleecker Publishing, and 
someone had given LSD to one of them. It yowled for the rest of its life. 

The ‘Yipster Times’ newspaper was uneven, spotty, albeit sometimes a fairly 
worthwhile read; it was Gonzo journalism. Not a few articles were concerned 
with President Jimmy Carter: 

‘Jimmy Carter Coke Scandal’ 

‘Carter Next For JFK Killers?’ 

The paper published countless glorious comix and single-frame drawings... 
and, naturally, cover illustrations. One depicted a Nazi shooting Santa Claus 
and his sleigh out of the sky. We brought a few of the issues to Allen, but he 
made no comment—his preference was for The New York Times. 

Once | spied a bumper sticker in his neighborhood: 

*The New York Times Causes Cancer* 


Wisely, | did not tell him about it. 
Allen had a few diet books at 12th street, but he confided: 


“All those books contradict each other.” 

Once | put down one of the diet books, and announced, 
“Everything causes cancer—we'll have to give up eating.” 
He pursed his lips, saying, 


“your humor is as dumb as [his brother, our father] Gene’s. 


24. At Home in Manhattan 


Our maternal grandmother, ‘Ganna’, lived for years at a hotel in DC. She 
wrote us a letter once, complaining about: 


“the hippies here, near my apartment and in the park, are so unkempt—so 
AT HOME.” 


By ‘79, Pete B. and | were so AT HOME in lower Manhattan. We worse several 
pairs of shoes walking here and there. Mostly there. Punk was fading and 
New Wave was coming in. The Yippies opened a music venue at #10 


a 


Bleecker street, across the street from Bleecker Publishing. ‘Number Ten 
was the name of the ground floor loft that was renovated by the Yips. 
Number Ten booked all sorts of musical groups: 

Joy Ryder, a lady singer who did Rock ‘n Roll. 

Punk bands who performed at a deafening level of decibels. New Wave 
combos who dressed stylishly. 

My favorite was a singer whose stage name was ‘Secret Rocker’. 

Asked Secret Rocker for his autograph, 

“in case you become famous someday.” 

He obliged with a note that read, 

*To Alan, just in case* 

Tried to get Allen G. to take in a Secret Rocker gig at Number Ten, but he 
was too busy... at any rate, it wasn’t exactly his kind of neighborhood. Half a 
block away was CBGBs, where | had run quickly to and back from during the 
Son of Sam scare. Little Italy began right next to Number Ten—where Mott 
street started its way south, parallel to the Bowery (3rd Avenue), which was 
a half block to the east. 

Number Ten was under the protection of the Big Boys, you know, Connected 
Guys, so inside it was safe, but outside at night when the gigs were always 
booked, it wasn’t as safe as Allen’s block on 12th street. 

Attendees at Number Ten didn’t merely dance, they floated around; tons of 
drugs there. 

Once Pete B. accidentally spilled some turpentine on a cache of LSD at 
Number Ten, yet everyone liked him, so they let it go. However, not long 
afterwards he drank a beverage he had found—and they told him that it had 
been spiked with a large dose of LSD. Pete panicked, and they then told him 
it hadn’t been spiked. 

Man, was he relieved to hear that. 

| wasn’t using any drugs, but didn’t need to; 

you breathed the air there for a few hours, and you got high. 


25. Sic Transit Gloria Friday 


Ilen had Punk-New Wave connections of his own, he didn’t need ours. He 
worked with The Clash & The Dead Kennedys; undoubtedly others. (When he 
was out of town, he was with many people we didn’t know existed.) And the 
bands didn’t limit themselves to Punk or New Wave—those were merely 
designations. 

At the end of the decade we saw tourists visiting CBGBs with cameras 
hanging down their chests. 

People from the Heartland who'd heard about the Scene there and wanted to 
get in on the Action. 


“Look, Sal, there’s Blondie, 

she dyes her hair, 

| betcha.” 

“Does she use Clairol?” 

“| dunno, but she ain’t no natchril blonde.” 


“That’s for sure. 
You kin see the roots.” 


“She’s pert, ain’t she?” 


“Yup, 
looks like my cousin Frances.” 


“You think we oughta buy a t-shirt here?” 


“Yup, maybe. 
Kin you imagine wearin’ one o’ those in public?” 


“Yeah.” 
“I saw some t-shirts with Beatniks on the front of ‘em.” 
“Where? Here?” 


“Naw. 
At the bookstore in Greenwitch Villich.” 


“Oh, that one.” 
“Yeah. Kerooak was on one of ‘em 
“The French guy?” 


“Yup, the ‘On The Road’ guy. 
And a nother shirt with that feller Ginsberg on it.” 


“Who?” 


“Allen Ginsberg; a nother writer. 
With a beard.” 


“What's he do?” 


“He wrota book about his Mom: 
‘Radish’...” 


26. Goodbye 1970’s 


New Years Eve at Bleecker street, the radio was 
playing a song by the singer-guitarist Sting’s group, 
The Police: 


“Here’s a group for the ‘80s.”, 
announced the DJ introducing a song titled, 


“It’s Alright For You” 
https://m.youtube.com/watch?v=FIZQZUM5avE 


Seemed vaguely appropriate. Reagan had been elected President not two 
months before; a month later Pete B were in a bookstore, skimming through 
a book each. Pete was reading ‘A Catcher In The Rye’ again, but he threw the 
book back on the shelf when an announcement blared from the Public 
Address loudspeaker on the wall right next to us: 


“John Lennon has been murdered Uptown...” 


The ‘70s were ending with a bang—the bang of 

Mark David Chapman’s gun. 

Next day we read in the Daily News that Chapman had been reading JD 
Salinger’s ‘The Catcher In The Rye’ right after shooting Lennon, while waiting 
for the police to arrive. 

That night we visited outside the residences at gothic-styled Dakota building, 
where Lennon had been shot, and where mourners had assembled by the 
hundreds. 

Now, three weeks later, The Police were playing over the radio in the Yippies’ 
living room. Pete and I were reminiscing on how we’d walked for hours on 
the streets of Berkeley— New Years Eve three years before. 

We'd sang “Seventy Seven Sunset Strip” over n’ over until midnight. | 
thought of the trees in Berkeley, the Patty Hearst Kidnap house on The Hill. 
The LSD-guy who thought he was Barbara Eden. 

‘Napoleon’ who marched like a tin soldier, his feet high in the air. 


“You used to be 
so amused 
at Napoleon in rags 


and the language he used 
Now when he calls you 
you can’t refuse 

‘cause when you got nothing 
you've got 

nothing to lose 

You’re invisible now 

you got no secrets 

to conceal. 

How does it feel? 

to be on your own 

a complete unknown 

with no direction home...” 


